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advanced to provide them with reliable dikes, and furthermore
they feared the marshes, which appeared every year after the
spring floods. Turin, the old residence of the house of Savoy,
which now rules over the whole of Italy, and the connecting point
for the passes that lead into France and Switzerland (the pass of
die Mont Cenis going to France and the St Bernard pass, famous
for its dogs and monastery, giving access to the valley of the
Rhone), is the only city of any importance directly situated on
the Po. But it is so high that it needed have no fear of drowning,
As for the other cities, Milan, the capital of that region, meeting-
point for five important trade-routes (die St Gotthard road, the
Simplon, the small St Bernard, the Maloja and the Spliigen pass),
lies half-way between the river and the Alps. Verona, the end
station of the Brenner pass, one of the oldest connexions between
Germany and Italy, lies at die foot of the Alps themselves. Cre-
mona, famous as die home of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and the
Amati family, the fiddle-making dynasties, lies near the Po, but
Padua and Modena, Ferrara and Bologna (the home of one of
the oldest universities of Europe) are all at a safe distance from
that main artery upon which they depend for their prosperity.
The same is true of two of the most romantic cities of the
ancient world, Venice and Ravenna. Venice, the town in which
157 canals, 28 miles in length, serve the purpose of streets, was ori-
ginally a place of shelter for those who no longer considered them-
selves safe on the mainland and who preferred the discomforts
of the mud banks thrown up by the Po and several smaller rivers
to the dangers that followed in the wake of the barbarian inva-
sions. Once there, these fugitives discovered that they had a mine
of wealth in the salt which lay there, so to speak, for the picking,
Their salt monopoly started them on the road to riches. Theii
straw-covered huts became marble palaces. Their fishing boats
assumed the size of warships. For almost three entire centuries
they were the leading colonial power of the entire civilized world
and lorded it over Pope, Emperor, and Sultan with a most
haughty and at the same time a most elegant air. When news
of the safe return of Columbus and the discovery (die supposed
discovery, of course) of the road to India reached the Rialto, their